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There is hardly a more deep-seated conviction of minds theo- 
logically conservative than that of the religious inefficiency of 
liberal movements. Devout natures are often averse to tenden- 
cies which claim freedom of thought and fresh initiative in spiritual 
life. They are so disposed, not always because they have canvassed 
the particular issues involved. They have a general impression 
that religious liberalism ends often in decline of enthusiasm and of 
the vitality of faith, of the power which moves men to great deeds 
and sacrifices. They dread this effect for themselves and their 
children, for the church and the world. They feel that zeal is 
often impaired by the intellectual emphasis, and co-operation in 
institutional religion is often sacrificed to the individuahstic traits, 
which are apt to characterize liberal movements. They may 
acknowledge that there is lack of tolerance for divergent opinions 
among the orthodox. They may, however, have been called upon 
to endure the bigotry of liberalism. They witness the hesitancies 
into which some who esteem that they possess a broader view 
often fall. They are able to point to practical achievements on 
the part of some who never knew such doubts. 

They know that the eighteenth century closed and the nine- 
teenth century opened with a great liberal movement which 
involved in almost equal degree Protestant and Roman Catholic 
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Europe and extended to America. The very force of the move- 
ment inaugurated a reaction. This reaction took many forms 
and met with varying success in different lands. Much spiritual 
power was wasted in the conflict of these opposing tendencies. 
The liberal churches have not been pre-eminently successful, 
as judged by an outward and institutional standard. The liberal 
spirit has often felt itself trammeled by any institutional forms, 
even by those which it created for itself, when first it separated 
from the more conservative church. It prefers to work outside 
of all such forms. It thus sets before itself the greatest of Chris- 
tian ideals, the permeation of the whole life of the world with 
the Christian spirit. Yet it runs risk of the loss of that which is 
characteristically religious. Conservative men, when told that 
the liberal movement of the twentieth century stands for different 
ideals and may be expected to produce other results, are doubtful 
as to this point. They ask wherein the difference consists.. They 
would like to be assured that the new thoughts and impulses will 
not dirninish religious power and effectiveness. Even this would 
be a meager and negative result. The true argument for change 
should be that we anticipate a gain of power, enhancement of 
devotion, and the deepening of spiritual life. Indeed, in so far 
as the liberal has confidence in his truth and a real religious impulse 
of his own, he does expect these results of the dissemination of his 
truth. His opponents need to be convinced that he is not over- 
sanguine. They realize that there is a difference between the 
advocacy of ideas and the contagion of faith. 

We have endeavored to depict with fairness a frame of mind 
which obtains, in all parts of our country, with many whom we 
know and revere. There are many reasons for religious conserva- 
tism. This is one which is entitled to entire respect as having 
a religious ground. Those who allege it are anxious to conserve 
religion. No one can deny that some of the things which were 
above declared to stand in relation to the progress of religious 
liberalism are true. The question is: What is that relation? Or 
rather, if the test of the value of religious apprehensions, con- 
servative or liberal, is to be the pragmatic one, if the criterion of 
the worth of views is to be that of their relation to efficiency, then 
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the real inquiry is as to the secret of religious efficiency. No one 
can object to the pragmatic test, least of all the liberals. Religion 
is a life and not a doctrine. It is a secret of the transformation of 
individual character. It is not merely an abstract truth for 
man's intellect. It is a power for the hallowing and uplifting of 
the whole life of humanity. It is a spirit which those who possess 
are to exemplify, whether their theoretical views be liberal or 
conservative. Religion is an impulse, an influence, a communion 
with God, it is a life for the blessing of our fellows and the service 
of the world. Christianity is such an impulse from God through 
Christ. He is the Christian who manifests these qualities and 
shows forth this power. That view of religion is best which con- 
duces to this power. 

Implicit in this appeal to life is the acknowledgment that 
religion is not a system of doctrine. It is not identifiable with 
any particular statement of religious truth. The concession of 
this state of things is one of the great gains which we have made in 
the nineteenth century. Certainly few would deny that ithe 
grace of God, the power and beauty of the life which is in Christ, 
have been manifested by men of the most divergent views of 
Christian doctrine. Few would deny that the beauty of the spirit 
of Christ has been singularly lacking in some of the most convinced 
of dogmatists, clamoring for an ancient and accredited opinion. 
It is the same lack, however, which we feel in many a strenuous 
liberal contending for the new view, which he asserts to be the 
only rational one. There is but little to choose between these two 
dogmatists. Each proves in his own way that religion is not 
opinion. Both have opinions. It may be that neither exhibits 
religion. Differences of opinion often have their origin in varieties 
of race and temperament. Changes in the statement of faith are 
necessary with advancing culture and changing civilization. The 
greatest mistake in Christian history has been the confounding of 
doctrine with religion. Men have asserted that because religion 
is permanent, doctrine must be fixed. On the contrary, doctrine 
must be changed in order that religion may be permanent. Forms 
of belief must be altered in order that their power may remain 
the same. 
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A conservative attitude may be most useful in preventing 
senseless or excessive change. One does not necessarily receive 
an access of religion in the moment of parting company with a 
traditional doctrine. Men have parted company with both at 
the same moment. Men have parted company with the one who 
never had the other. Inherently, however, it is the liberal who is 
right in seeing the necessity of change and in endeavoring to state 
and apply the old faith in new ways to meet the requirements of a 
new time. Inherently, we should be able to say that it will be 
the new opinion, the new interpretation of religion and Christianity, 
which will be efficient, because it is congruous with the instincts 
and created to meet the needs of its own age. If this is not the 
case there must be a reason. The real question is: Why are con- 
servative forms often associated with religious efficiency, in spite 
of their conservatism ? Why are liberal forms often associated with 
inefficiency, in spite of the fact that they are liberal ? Why do 
traditionalists often fail of religious effectiveness ? Why, however, 
do progressives fail still more often? What does the experience 
of the race have to say to this question ? There was a very great 
and self-conscious liberal religious movement at the beginning of 
the nineteenth century. It was inaugurated in deep sincerity and 
with high hope. What has come of it ? There is a parallel move- 
ment at the beginning of the twentieth century. How may earlier 
mistakes be avoided? How may the good which is in the move- 
ment be fostered and its power for righteousness increased ? 

We may be permitted to repeat the observation above made, 
because it is the hinge of the whole matter. The appeal to life is 
just. Religion is life and power. The progress of doctrine is 
necessary. It should be salutary. The presumption is that the 
new forms which an age creates will be more useful than the old 
ones. If the so-called "liberal" forms, either of thought or of action, 
have not proved helpful in the degree that they should, if they 
have not enhanced religious life and power, but impaired these, 
the cause cannot be that they are new and progressive. There 
must be some other reason. Since liberal religious tendencies 
have often been inimical to the inward spirit of religion, or at least 
have made salutary contribution, not at the hands of their original 
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exponents, but only in those of a later generation, the explanation 
of this fact must be sought. If the liberal movement in the nine- 
teenth century, following in the wake of the eighteenth-century 
rationalism, illustrates often the disintegrating and devastating 
effects of liberalism, the occasion of this fact is to be discovered. 
The fact is not without further ado a complete condemnation of 
liberalism. The reason cannot be that these movements advocated 
restatement in doctrine or readjustment to life. 

Furthermore, the salutary effect of a liberal movement is not 
always its immediate and obvious effect. The accessory factors 
and contributory causes which we seek may make a liberal move- 
ment, for the time being, injurious. Yet the deposit of that same 
movement, weathered and corrected by the experience of man- 
kind, may be a benediction. Many liberal movements illustrate 
this truth. Their supporters have been, in a sense, sacrificed to 
their cause, although the cause to which they have been sacrificed 
may have been a greater cause than that which they originally 
proclaimed. These advocates may have proclaimed their truth 
in an extreme, a one-sided and exclusive form, in which it could 
not possibly prevail. Their contention was often ill balanced, ill 
judged, unjust to other elements in faith and life. Yet the new 
age and the new stage of religious thought and life are enriched by 
that which these prophetic souls contributed. We should be on 
our guard when we claim that a liberal contention has been impo- 
tent. We should not be guilty of glorying that a progressive 
movement has seemed to come to naught, while we avail ourselves 
of those very elements of progress for which men contended who 
appear to us to have failed. 

We may say, in the first place, that the contention for liberal 
theology may be a religious failure precisely because it is a conten- 
tion for theology at all. Mere theology is always religiously a 
failure. Certainly it needs no demonstration that a contention 
exclusively for formal orthodoxy is religiously a failure. Even 
the orthodox will admit this. It is a failure because of its mis- 
taken identification of theology with religion. The unorthodox 
should not expect to fare better in their enthusiastic identification 
of heterodoxy with religion. Their opponents ought not to blame 
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them for not faring better. The secret of failure is the same 
in both cases. It is intellectualism, in spite of the fact that many 
persons whom we cannot soberly accuse of great intellect indulge 
in it. It is intellectualism, although some indulge in it who assert 
authority and decry the right of reason. It is intellectualism 
because it asserts the authority of a mere creed or statement of 
truth, be it our own statement, or that of someone else. Whether 
that statement be old or new is incidental. It is amazing that 
those who decry old dogmas should be so unduly impressed with 
the sufficiency of holding contentiously to new ones. The most 
impervious of conservatives and the most fanatical of liberals are 
wholly at one upon this point. They are agreed as to the reli- 
gious sufficiency of opinion. They differ only as to the opinions 
which are to be sufficient. 

Besides this tendency to intellectualism, there is another which 
is closely related to it. Liberal movements tend to radicalism 
and are liable to pause in negation. Radicalism generally goes with 
abstraction. It is the concrete and practical which keeps men sane 
and forbids them to be ruthless. The machinery for the admin- 
istration of great interests is likely to be largely in the hands of 
persons of more or less conservative minds. Their opponents, 
not being in so great degree responsible for actual issues, are apt 
to expend much of their energy in attack, in denial, and destruction. 
Their first duty seems to be the pulling-down of strongholds. Nor 
can it be denied that a pleasurable occupation is thus furnished 
to some men who would hardly be efficient were they set the task 
of replacing that which has been destroyed. This flippant type 
of mind is sometimes in evidence. It does much to discredit 
liberal movements, although in simple truth it characterizes but 
a small proportion of really liberal men. A certain kind of liberal 
loves to hear the crackling of thorns under his pot. He loves to 
appeal to the barbaric emotions of those who delight to give the 
pious pain. He loves it as well as does a certain kind of con- 
servative to play upon the emotions of obscurantists, to ridicule 
wisdom, to cite Paul for God's choice of the foolish, to array dim 
instincts of the devout on the side of ignorance and inanity. We 
may say again that these two classes of advocates of rival causes 
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are singularly alike. They differ only in the kind of emotion upon 
which they play. 

We were saying, however, that a liberal movement is often at 
its beginning committed to negative and destructive processes. 
It is sometimes not difficult to point out that which is not true. It 
will presently be necessary to advance beyond that stage. It is 
not enough to point to the inadequacies of a given situation. One 
must have a remedy. If one offers no remedy he may fairly be 
accused of being deficient in religion, as also in any higher form of 
intelligence. Liberals have often assailed that which required to 
be condemned. They had public sympathy in their assault. They 
have sometimes continued the attack, long after the endeavor had 
come to resemble the belaboring of a man of straw. They con- 
tinue to vociferate that which everybody knows. Men have 
learned their first message by heart. They have no other. At 
this point the particular aspect of liberalism concerned is likely 
to be declared moribund. In reality, it may be only entering 
upon the third stage of its life and the second of its usefulness. 
It is likely, however, to have done this last at the hands of new 
men. It may live in the very fiber of other institutions than those 
which were identified with the original form of its contention. 
Only the unreflecting allege that the movement has borne no fruit. 
When we are unprejudiced we acknowledge that we ourselves eat 
of its fruit. This is not, however, the only pabulum which we 
possess. 

We have spoken of an undue intellectualism, which has often 
characterized liberal movements, and of their prevailing negative 
quality. It remains to speak concerning their contention for 
liberty. Perhaps the trait we seek to describe might be styled 
excessive individualism. Protest against an accepted system is 
primarily an individual act. In fact, acceptance of a traditional 
form, if it be a real acceptance, is also an individual act. There 
is an individualistic basis of any real faith. The dissentient is, 
however, aware of this, the child of assent often not. Dissent 
feels the divisive element. It goes alone. It begins in denying 
the authority of the opinions of others over us. It is apt to end in 
denying the value of the opinions of others for us. It is deficient 
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in the power of combination. It has sometimes even a diminished 
desire for combination. Such combinations as it brings to pass 
are of slight cohesion. Yet it cannot be denied that a fundamental 
impulse of Christianity binds men together into religious communi- 
ties for the maintenance and purifying of the spiritual life, for 
the propagation of the faith, for work and service in the spirit of 
Jesus in the world. The inaugurators of liberal Christian move- 
ments have rarely failed to see this. Their successors, upon whom 
falls the continuance of the tradition, feel it keenly. Yet in their 
constituencies the appreciation of that for which the church stands 
is weak, the feeling of allegiance to the church slight. All of our 
churches show a tendency to disintegration in this day. It is not 
surprising if the most liberal feel it most. They have done away 
with the superstitions which hold some other churches together. 
That is their joy and pride. They have, however, done away with 
much besides. They have minimized the function of worship. 
They have spoken of the routine of the devout life as if it were a 
bondage to be freed from. They have reacted against constraint 
and repression. They have sometimes lent color to the impression 
that a man's religion is any ideal element which he chooses to 
allege, for any portion of his life. The persons of whom we speak, 
however, have not passed into the atmosphere of real freedom in 
religion. They have passed, or at all events, they are passing, 
into the area of freedom from religion. Liberal religious spirits 
mourn over these facts as deeply as do their conservative brethren. 
No one who knows our country can deny the loss which is contin- 
ually taking place from the churches which claim the most stringent 
authority and which least foster religious individuality. Of the 
fruits of the desire to be free from religion the liberals have no 
monopoly. The desire to be free from religion is aroused in some 
men by too great strictness of observance. It is fostered in others 
by too little. One man tells us that he does not now go to church 
because he was forced to go in his youth. Of another we may 
know beyond doubt that the reason why he does not now go is 
that he never went in his youth and that few of those with whom 
he has associated were in the habit of attending church. We 
speak of going to church. Church-going is, however, only typical 
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of many acts and interests, of privileges", availed of or else evaded, 
of opportunities embraced or else neglected, of one whole side of 
life developed or else absolutely ignored. 

Let us repeat, however, that what we here have is not a just 
freedom in religion. It is freedom from religion. This is no 
necessary or even genuine consequence of the true spirit of liberal 
religion. That spirit is concerned above all tor religion. It is 
concerned for liberalism only in so far as it believes that true 
religion will be furthered by the freedom of thought and action 
which it claims. It appreciates that the inversion of these rela- 
tions is fatal. Freedom, as a condition of the enhancement, the 
deepening, the purifying of the religious life, may be, with one 
exception, the noblest end in life. The one nobler end is the 
making of freedom subservient to that life. That men should fail 
to realize that the living of a life of reverence and faithfulness, 
under conditions of absolute freedom, is more difficult than under 
conditions of constraint, seems to be one of the commonest, as it is 
one of the most disastrous, of errors. To proclaim that the religion 
one professes is the idealization of all the common aspects of life, 
and then to omit all means by which men keep themselves in the 
temper and at the level of such magnificent idealism, seems a 
curious failure to apply to this one area in life the reasoning which 
we apply in every other. So far to respect the freedom of a child 
as to leave him in absolute vacuity upon this one subject of religion, 
while one diligently puts him under instruction in all others, is 
assuredly the cherishing of an expectation which would be esteemed 
irrational in any other sphere. But when we have reached this 
level we cannot say that what we here have is an arraignment of 
liberal religion. It is merely a recognition of the lack of religion. 
Men of pharisaical strictness of observance show the same lack. 

The bias toward individualism is illustrated also in the attitude 
which has been usual in the liberal bodies as toward missions. It 
is true that the view of other religions traditionally taken by 
those whom the early enthusiasm for Christian missions possessed 
was a mistake. In consequence, the course pursued was often 
ungenerous and unjust. Christianity is not an absolute religion, as 
these men for the most part believed. The relation of missions 
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to civilization is not that which the first advocates declared. 
Because one sees the mistakes of those who are doing something, 
one is hardly entitled to assume the superior virtue of doing 
nothing- Those bodies which have pursued this course have con- 
demned themselves to a self-centering which means impoverish- 
ment. They have given themselves over to intellectual, social, 
and racial provincialism. This petty provincialism, when it is 
unconsciously acquiesced in, is pitiable, when it is self-conscious 
and militant, it is an object of ridicule. It would be a mistake to 
suppose that this attitude is a necessary characteristic of a liberal 
mind. It is clear that the form in which we of the West hold 
Christianity can never be expected to possess the Orient. The 
original projectors of missions did not know this. Liberal minds, 
eager in the service of missions, have learned this lesson. It can- 
not, however, be said that they have been taught this lesson in 
great measure by the opponents of missions. They have learned 
it by having to do with missions and having missions to do with. 
The true course, if one would liberalize the church, is earnestly 
and responsibly to identify oneself with the church. Those who 
have had serious influence in liberalizing theology have usually 
known something of theology. The true course is apparently to 
have religion and then to liberalize it. It is seemingly futile to 
have liberalism and then to seek to inject religion into it. Religion 
is the noun. Liberal is the adjective. Liberal religion is a fact. 
That which is called religious liberalism may easily be a creation of 
the imagination. 

It is an enigma which can hardly be too deeply pondered that 
a theology whose view of man was atrocious, whose estimate of 
the probabilities of salvation for any particular man amounted to 
fatalism, in the issue of whose logic men might naturally have 
esteemed it futile to appeal to their fellows, presented, nevertheless, 
the miracle that its adherents were often animated by a profound 
sense of responsibility for the welfare of the souls of their fellows. 
This was certainly true of the teaching of Edwards. Under that 
teaching and under the modifications and mitigations of it which 
have until recently prevailed, the sense of brooding solicitude on 
behalf of the souls of others has led men forth to labors and sac- 
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rifices literally without limit. Out of it have come the great 
revivalist and evangelistic labors, the Salvation Army and the 
missionary endeavor. Be the faults and failings of these move- 
ments what they may, even a generous mind must feel that the 
criticism of them would have added weight if it came from those 
who had anything to offer in their place or showed large apprecia- 
tion of the problem to which they are addressed. On the other 
hand, under a theology whose main tenet has been its grand asser- 
tion of respect for man, of confidence in men, of hope for men, of 
reliance upon the will and work of men, there has been less evi- 
dence of this consuming anxiety for the spiritual life of man, less 
of this moving instinct of responsibility, less of the spirit of that 
outgoing care for souls which quickens men to ardent adventure 
and puts them upon heroism and self-sacrifice. The moment one 
states the matter in this paradoxical way one feels that this strange 
thing cannot possibly be a trait of genuine liberalism. It must 
be one of those perverse and unnecessary issues of the sort of 
which we spoke above. It must be the fatal consequence of some 
one of those contradictions of which the intellectual and religious 
situation at the beginning of the nineteenth century was full. 
It is almost as if the fate of a wrong projection had followed much 
of the history of the liberal movement in the nineteenth century. 
Complications for which the brave and generous inaugurators 
were only in smallest measure responsible have pursued them. 
Half-truths have wreaked their vengeance on them, just as truly 
as the corresponding half-truths and opposing blunders have 
dogged the orthodox and given wrong direction and a false per- 
spective to some things which they have done. It is good to 
think that in the new century these antagonisms and antitheses 
will be in large degree outworn. 

Many of these unhappy traits had striking illustration in the 
religious liberalism which characterized the end of the eighteenth 
and the beginning of the nineteenth centuries. Out of the briefest 
sketch of the history of religious thought from that day to our own, 
we may learn something of those elements which have been neces- 
sary and beneficial, but also of those which have been incidental, 
accidental, or perverse and false. The very word "rationalism" 
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had for a long time in religious circles a sinister cast. It implied 
revolt against all authority, the assertion of the unqualified right 
of pure reason. Its emphasis upon what was human was felt to 
be exclusive of all that men had called divine. Its urgency upon 
the natural was felt to be in contravention of the claim for the super- 
natural. Natural religion was the opposite of revealed religion. 
Natural morality was contrasted with that based upon the revealed 
will and law of God. At this distance, we realize that there was, 
in this sharp antithesis, a great exaggeration. This contrast 
rested upon assumptions and implied a view of the universe which 
are now abandoned alike by assailants and defenders of faith. The 
rationalism which our fathers rejected was outworn and discredited. 
Philosophers like Kant bitterly opposed it for one reason, literary 
men like Goethe for another, theologians like Schleiermacher for 
a third. And, to mention only one English name, Coleridge 
found it impossible, not more for spiritual than for speculative 
reasons. 

These facts must not, however, cause us to forget what a sub- 
lime ideal it had once been to contend for the natural and human, 
for the responsibility of reason and the rationality of the universe. 
Men had sought to set state and church, problems of education, 
questions of morality and humanity, of war and peace, and of the 
social order, in the light of reason and experience. They had 
sought to study facts in nature and to deduce their laws on the 
basis of reason and experience. Much that the modern world 
holds and enjoys it owes to those reasonings. In the process of 
those reasonings, however, the movement came into conflict, at 
almost every point, with that which was called the divine right of 
the state, the divine ordainment of the church, with the interpre- 
tations which both state and church, in the name of God, put 
upon the natural and social order. The movement came to wear 
the aspect of antagonism to authority of every sort, of the affirma- 
tion of unlimited right of the individual man to judge everything 
according to his own intelligence, however slight that intelligence 
might be. Above all, men had never in any deeper way inquired 
as to the nature of the reason itself and the conditions of its activity. 
In their zeal to do away with the supernatural, they had set forth 
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a view of the nature of man, so narrow and shallow that the appeal 
to it did grave injustice to the life of man himself. 

The advocates of the great insurrection, as it has been called, 
were of course opposed as much by Protestants as by Catholics. 
The movement ran a different course, on the whole, in Latin 
Europe from that which it took in the northern lands. It was, 
however, practically everywhere present. Its influence upon the 
nineteenth century cannot be overestimated. Its great religious 
foil and counterpoise was, in Germany, Pietism, in England, Evan- 
gelicalism, in America, the Great Awakening and the orthodox 
tradition. The advocates of the great insurrection can hardly be 
blamed for assuming that God and man are mutually exclusive 
conceptions, the divine and human absolutely contrasted orders, 
the supernatural and the natural, contradictory conceptions, 
revealed truth one thing, and truth learned by the use of reason 
quite another. These views their devout opponents shared. 
These assumptions everywhere prevailed. The dualistic theory 
of the universe to which these contrasts belonged had been undis- 
puted. As things stood at the end of the eighteenth century, one 
might say that men had to choose between reason and faith, 
between knowledge and belief, between freedom and absolute 
subservience; men had to choose between the church and a world 
already beginning to be seen in all its wonder and glory, between 
the ideals of an order already tottering to its fall, and the visions 
of a new and more humane age. 

The view of man which had prevailed was indeed dreadful. 
The enthusiasm which the opposing view evoked was wonderful. 
Yet the perverse situation was created in which God and those 
who stood for the things of God were assumed to be hostile to all 
the wider interests of the life of man on earth. As one thinks of 
the noble influence of Puritanism upon civil life, one realizes that 
this austere and remote view of religion was an excess, almost, one 
might say, a parody. Life was never lived on this inhuman plane 
even by those who, in Pietist and Puritan circles, professed so 
rigorous a faith. However, the ardent assertion, on the part of 
the advocates of religion, that such was the divine ideal, gave to 
others full occasion to declare that the human ideal was something 
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very different. Nature was the sphere of evil spirits to the most 
ignorant. It was mechanism to the learned. It was like a watch 
to the wonder of the reverent. Its God was external to it, remote 
from it. He could supervene upon it with a miracle if he would. 
What wonder if such a view evoked its opposite, if those whose 
devotion the study of nature more and more called out, said with 
Laplace that they had no need of the hypothesis of God. With 
no understanding of the difference between the pure and the prac- 
tical reason, processes of thought and axioms of experience, valid 
in one sphere, were applied in another to which they bore no 
possible relation. The documents of revelation were esteemed to 
convey information as to the other world, which was, of course, 
beyond verification. This information came, however, to be 
received with incredulity when it was discovered that much which 
the Scriptures allege concerning the origin and history of this world 
was certainly not to be taken for literal truth. Yet the defense of 
Scripture was then mainly conducted upon lines of a dualistic 
theory of the universe, and in contradiction of any intelligible 
theory of knowledge. The natural retort of many was the denial 
of all possibility of revelation and the refusal to acknowledge any 
unique significance whatsoever for the Scriptures of the Old and 
New Testaments. 

The discussion of the incarnation and of the doctrine of the 
person of Christ oscillated between an assertion of Jesus' deity in 
terms which excluded his humanity, and a declaration of his 
humanity which could by no possibility acknowledge anything 
more than what was called his mere humanity. Men had alleged 
in Jesus the unity of the divine and human. They had compared 
the historical magnitude which Jesus of Nazareth was, not with 
the experience of God in his soul and our own, but with a meta- 
physical conception arrived at by the process of the elimination of 
every human quality. The grand assertion of the moral nature of 
salvation, the denial of the mere externalism into which the ortho- 
dox idea of the atonement had run out, was then leveled down to a 
mere urgency upon man's good resolution, and the sense of the 
power of God in our salvation lost. So bewildering to men's moral 
sense had become the declaration of the guilt of all mankind in 
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Adam's tall, that the sense of the reality of sin disappeared from the 
minds of many. The sense of the need of salvation vanished. If 
a part of the failure of the liberal contention in the nineteenth 
century is to be laid to its excesses and its spirit of denial, a measure 
of the responsibility for those excesses might well be laid to the 
charge of the system to which it was opposed. It would be diffi- 
cult riot to be extravagant in denial and resentment of some things 
which were alleged. 

Out of this coil of contradictions, only a new theory of the 
universe has set us free. The responsibility for these contradic- 
tions was hardly more with the one party than with the other. 
Both proceeded from the same erroneous assumptions. The 
miserable antithesis of opinions above delineated has lasted through 
a large part of the nineteenth century. Some influences of it are 
with us still. Yet the words which have slowly wrought deliver- 
ance for thinking men were spoken twenty years before the end 
of the eighteenth century. The dissolution of the dualistic theory 
of the universe was begun by Kant. In his teaching was afforded 
basis for belief in the immanent God in nature, in the fact that 
nature has its life in God, and for the faith that man is inalienably 
a child of God while at the same time he is a child of nature too. 
In the early decades of the nineteenth century a view of revelation 
and of the inspiration of the Scriptures took shape, through which 
men have gradually found deliverance from the necessity of main- 
taining untenable propositions in order to sustain the belief that 
God has made himself known in power and love in the souls of 
men. An ethical salvation no longer implies the casting of man 
upon his own puny resources. On the other hand, a divine salva- 
tion no longer means a mere dispensation from punishment laid 
up for the elect or participated in by the orthodox, without any 
relation to character. Jesus is no longer one in whom the logically 
contradictory attributes of God and man are declared to have 
ceased to contradict one another. Nor yet is he one in whom no 
qualities of God and no powers of salvation can be admitted to 
inhere. He is a man in whom the divine indwelling was complete 
and the moral destiny of man in his fellowship with God fulfilled. 
In America it was almost the decade of the fifties before, even in 
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the most favored regions, these ideas of God and man began, in 
large circles of Christian men, to be felt in their full force. It was 
the decade of the seventies before the new view of nature and the 
sciences prevailed. At the end of the eighties there were still 
fierce struggles touching the view of Scriptures. Shall we exag- 
gerate if we say that it is only now, in the first decade of the twen- 
tieth century, that the reconstruction, as a whole, in its coherent 
quality and in its aspect as a positive faith, is beginning widely, in 
all portions of our country, to possess the minds of men ? 

The traditional attitude of religious minds toward the life of 
man in this world was grossly inadequate and unjust. It had no 
worthy estimate of the ideal elements, the spiritual possibilities 
and divine facts in the common life, in the civil and social and 
commercial relations of men. It tended to foster a piety other- 
worldly and unsympathetic, censorious and liable even to hypocrisy. 
What wonder if a great reaction carried some, at least, to the oppo- 
site extreme. The reaction may be said almost to make a new 
religion out of the doing of those things which the old religion is 
declared to have left undone. The field so long neglected is 
declared to be the only field for a religion which has reality. Even 
the churches which long resisted this tendency, denied its truth, 
have now, some of them, gone over to it so entirely that one 
sometimes wonders if they have not sold their birthright for a 
mess of pottage. Surely here is another false antithesis and one 
in which no serious mind believes. It has been said that in former 
times men fleeing this world were sometimes lost on the way to 
the other. It is now apparently possible in fleeing the other world 
to be lost in this. 

Now that an adjustment of these antagonisms has been 
approached, much of what we have written seems remote. One 
asks, Can it be true that men on either side of the great contention 
took such extreme positions ? Then, at the next turning of the 
street, you may meet a man to whom it is all still real, of whom 
the one or the other phase of our description is true. It is certain, 
however, that as orthodoxy upon those old lines wanes, so hetero- 
doxy upon those old lines fades. Neither has overcome the other. 
The foundation has been taken away from both. The same 
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assumptions were responsible for the shape which both the ortho- 
doxy and the liberalism of the first half of the nineteenth century 
took. Those assumptions are vanishing. It is a mistake to allege 
that the liberalism of the century, and particularly of this country, 
has failed. In part, it has failed. In part, it has signally suc- 
ceeded. It has survived and is potent. In part also the ortho- 
doxy of the century has dismally failed. In part it has survived 
and is potent. The real conflicts which are upon us are in large 
part new. It would be fatuous to suppose that the conflicts of the 
twentieth century are not to be so serious as have been those of the 
nineteenth. The great differentiation between conservative and 
liberal minds will still have its place and do its work. It would 
be sanguine to imagine that either conservatives or liberals will 
fail to make their characteristic mistakes. Orthodoxy is not 
unchanged, not even that part of it which imagines that it is 
unchanged. Liberalism which understands itself is not identical 
with that of two generations ago. Liberalism would be verily 
guilty if it were again the victim of those incidental evils and 
injurious traits which marred its contention in the past century 
and made a part of its struggles and sacrifices of no effect. 
Nothing which we have written is, however, intended to imply 
that the eighteenth-century theology will suffice for the twentieth. 
The privilege and duty of the hour is the restatement of faith in 
terms of modern life, or, more accurately, the bringing home to 
the men and women in our churches the fact that that restatement 
has already, in large part, taken place. It is necessary that we 
bring home to men outside of the churches that those of us who are 
within the church know that this revision has taken place and are 
glad that it has taken place. 

One of the interesting phenomena of the last generation has 
been the rapid development of what may be called a non- 
ecclesiastical religion. It is the religion of those who, in the 
sphere of practice, have experienced the inadequacy of mere 
secularism and humanitarianism, but who cannot for a moment 
phrase that which they mean in the language which the churches 
conventionally use. It is the religion of those who in the sphere 
of thought have realized that materialism explains nothing, that 
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naturalism as it existed a generation ago is preposterous, and 
that what men then called agnosticism misstates the case. These 
men are, however, largely unaware how far truly progressive 
spirits within the church share the same convictions with 
themselves and have advanced to a statement of the case which 
would be compatible, if not identical, with their own. There 
can be no purer joy to a generous Christian man than that which 
comes with the discovery that a large part of the world's best 
religious thought and work is the thought and work of men who 
stand, or at least think that they stand, at a great remove from 
himself. Nothing, however, can be more enlightening than is 
an occasional conversation between men of these two types, in 
which they are mutually made aware that they do not stand far 
apart, but, on the contrary, are surprisingly close together. The 
one is revealed to be far more devout and the other far more rational 
and liberal than had been supposed. But it is one of the humors of 
the situation that, while the outsider may be unf eignedly surprised 
at hearing the minister of a so-called "orthodox" church speak 
in language which betrays that he knows how far the world has 
traveled since the time of Kant, it is reserved for an occasional 
aggressive liberal to be almost indignant at this phenomenon. 
There is something almost like a contradiction between the desire 
for the spread of one's opinions and the complacent sense of superi- 
ority in the exclusive possession of them. The truth is, that all 
of our churches suffer the embarrassment of being traditionally 
identified with the advocacy of doctrines which they no longer 
hold. Even the liberal ones had a period of greatness when they 
were identified with certain antagonisms, now largely without 
significance, which filled to them the place of a creed. Even these 
churches, in so far as they now advocate anything which is positive, 
find themselves advocating it in the great company of the liberal 
element in all other churches. This is a fact in which they may 
well be happy and thankful. For it is a fact which is due, not 
indeed wholly, but in some measure, to their courageous endeavors. 
None the less this state of things does away, to some extent, 
with the distinction, not to say with the distinct aim, of some of 
these bodies. It is brought home to us that, one and all, the 
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denominations must seek a new allignment, or rather, they must 
recognize the new allignment in the life and mind of the time 
which has already been found. The church is being liberalized 
and the world is advancing in true religion. That naturalization 
of Christianity within a given area and age which is the necessary 
preliminary of renewed and enhanced usefulness is taking place. 
It is taking place quite as truly, perhaps one might say quite as 
much, by the influence of the world upon religion, as of religion 
upon the world. When it shall have taken place the church will 
regain the leadership in the mind and lif e of the age, which it can 
have at any moment, if in truth and soberness and love it will 
do the work and speak the language of the age. A part of that 
task will assuredly be the work of men who will be described as 
men of the liberal mind. Some of these will assuredly have the 
trust of the reUgious-minded in the church and world because 
of their own really religious mind. The difference in the two 
situations as these obtained at the opening of the twentieth and 
of the nineteenth centuries is almost greater than can be described. 
It would be truly shameful did we not avoid some evils which it 
would have been difficult for the liberals of the elder generation to 
escape, and do some constructive work which it was hardly within 
their power to do. 



